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PREFACE. 



The reign of Queen Victoria will be known in our history 
as, perhaps, 'the most remarkable in British annals. It is pre- 
eminently so as regards our men of science, and, scarcely in a 
less degree, is the Victorian age &mous for its philosophers, 
painters, men of letters, and orators. As regards our sailors, it 
is only because our naval supremacy is unquestioned, and hostile 
fleets in time of war avoid an encounter with ours on the seas, that 
no heroes, like the mighty seamen of the past, have immortalised 
themselves ; but those most conversaiit with the navy can point 
to many officers who only want the opportunity to manifest the 
spirit and skill that animated the great names that were the 
proudest boasts of the England of Elizabeth and George the 
Third. Our army, with which we are more immediately con- 
cerned here, has been prominent in adding its quota to the 
glories of the reign of Queen Victoria. 

It is the habit of foreign military critics to sneer at the 
efficiency of our army and the skill of our officers, and now 
that our near neighbour and quondam enemy has received a 
lesson on the beauty of humility which closes his mouth, our 
" good-natured friend " (we omit the qualifying expletive) and 
old ally in Central Europe, who^has become so offensively con- 
ceited since his triumph of 1870-71, has taken up the rdle of 
censor, and lectures the nation on its duties and shortcomings, as 
though the secret of military success could only be learned in 
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the military bureaux of the general staff at Berlin. We our- 
selves encourage our candid critics, and carry our habits of self- 
depreciation, as regards our military condition and aptitudes, to 
the verge of folly, and, in our zeal for being ** on a level with the 
age," hastily adopt the peculiarities in the organization, now of 
the French, and again of the German aimies, without any regard 
to the fundamental differences existing between the genius of 
the peoples, the nature of tlldr political institutions, and the 
systems under which the reflpectjj(Ee armies are recruited and 
maintained. And yet, when we r^ard what our soldiers have 
achieved during the past forty years, we may congratulate our- 
selves on possessing such an army as ours, and, without undue 
self-glorification, express a doubt whether any other European 
nation could, with our system of voluntary enlistment, and 
the paucity of our land forces, have effected such a marvellous 
series of conquests. To show that this is no vain boasting, let 
us compare the British Empire at the time of the accession of 
Queen Victoria with its extent at the present time. 

In 1839, two years after Her Majesty came to the throne, our 
troops, assisted by the Royal and Indian navies, captured Aden, 
and, a few months later, the not less important port of Eur- 
rachee, thus inaugurating the era of territorial extension. 
During the next three years we waged the Afghan war, and 
vindicated the honour of our arms, momentarily tarnished by 
the defeat and massacre at Cabul and in the passes. In 1842 
the China war also was brought to a satisfactory conclusion, and 
the treaty ports being thrown open to the commerce of the 
world, all nations benefited by the gallantry of our soldiers and 
sailors. In the following year British valour was exemplified 
by the glories of Meeanee and Hyderabad, resulting in the 
annexation of Scinde. The brief Gwalior campaign brought us 
accession of territory, and the sanguinary campaigns on the 
Sutlej and in the Punjaub resulted in the annexation of a vast 
province. Moreover, the work of the soldier did not end here, 
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for the pacification and settlement of the conquered province, 
completed in a marvellously short space of time, was due to the 
genius of a soldier, Sir Henry Lawrence, whose ahle band of 
assistants were men of his own cloth. From the days of Clive 
and Malcolm, many of the most capable of our Indian adminis- 
trators wore the red coat ; and their successors, Outram, 
Edwardes, and a host of others^; were as capable with the pen 
as with the sword. The conquest of Pegu, in 1852-53, com- 
pleted the Indian annexations lesulting from the doughty deeds 
of our army. 

But those services were soon again required in the most un- 
expected emergency, that of keeping the Empire our forefathers 
had won. How well the army did this, and the heroism dis- 
played on countless fields and desperate leaguers, will be told in 
history as long as the world endures. Quick upon the close of 
the great drama of the Indian Mutiny followed the China war 
of 1860, short and decisive, and productive of gain to the 
merchant, who trod close upon the footsteps of the soldier. 
Passing over the numberless " little wars " on the North- West 
and North-East firontiers, some, as the Umbeyla campaign, being 
of considerable proportions, we come to the Abyssinian war, 
where Napier triumphed over the unparalleled obstacles thrown 
in his path by nature, and earned a peerage which derived its 
title from the mountain fortress of Theodore, impregnable save 
to the British soldier, whose services more recently have again 
been called into requisition to acquire what was denominated a 
" scientific frontier," but which, like an ignis fatuTis, apparently 
recedes as our armies advance, and, if the present policy is 
persisted in, wUl be found at the Hindoo Eoosh, with a line of 
forts from Herat to Kulm and Pyzabad.* The army fulfilled 

* How far the adranoed school of Bassophobiits, chiefly represented by a smaU 
bend of Indian soldiers, would push our frontiers beyond the mountain barriers 
skirting the Indus, provided by nature as the boundaries of India, may be gathered 
from one of the most distinguished of the number. Colonel G. M. Macgregor, G.B., 
C3J.« of the Bengal Quartermaster-General's department, now chief of the staff 
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the behests of ministers with their wanted promptitude and 
Uan ; and when the massacre of our Envoy and his escort 
required the immediate despatch of a force to avenge the act 
of treachery, the British soldier, under Roberts, repeated the 
triumphs he had achieved under Pollock, and once more planted 
the Union Jack on the Bala EUssar of Cabul. 

But not only in India has the British soldier illustrated the 
reign of Queen Victoria by his prowess. He has shown his 
matchless courage when mounting the heights of the Alma 
under a terrific fire, or encountering tremendous odds at 
Inkerman — the "soldiers' battle," as it has been well called 
— or braving with uncomplaining fortitude the horrors of winter 
on the dreary plateau of SebastopoL He has effected the paci- 
fication of New Zealand, after a conflict with the Maori, 
beginning with the year 1844, and continued, with brief inter- 
ludes of peace, for more than twenty years. During this 
protracted struggle he shed his blood fireely to ensure peace 
and plenty to the white colonist, and many gallant British 
hearts breathed their last when storming New Zealand Pahs. 
From the " England of the southern hemisphere," the scene is 
shifted to South Africa, and the Maori gives place to the Kaffir. 
But "codum, rum animum, mutant qui trans mare currunt!* 
Though the skies are changed, the stubborn valour and 
patient endurance of the British red-coat remain imchange- 
able, and during the protracted operations between 1846-47, 
and again between 1851-63, he responded with ardour to the 
exacting requirements of Sir Harry Smith, "the hero of 
Aliwal," of Sir George Cathcart, who fell at Inkerman, and 
Sir William Eyre, who earned such glory at " the cemetery." 

to Sir Frederick Boberts. This gallant and able oflBcer writes in his Journey 
throufjh KItorasan :— " If my feeble voice can effect a warning ere it is too late, 
let it here be raised in these words, If England does not use Sarrakhs f&r defence, 
Eussia mil use it for offence." Now this postion of Sarrakhs is 152 miles to 
the north of Herat, and about 65 from Merr ! Herat again is 370 miles from 
Candahar ! 
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Again, in recounting the achievements of the soldier, we are 
transported to the prairies and rapids of the far west in the 
Queen's Canadian possessions, and the star of Sir Qamet 
Wolseley first rises above the horizon as, with indomitable 
perseverance, he conducts a British force over rivers and lakes 
and across a country untrodden save by the Indian and the 
trapper, until Fort Qarry is gained, and the Queen's authority 
re-established in the most distant part of her possession& A few 
years pass, and again the same leader conducts a small, but 
trusty band of British soldiers, through a country differing in 
every characteristic from the scene of his latest exploit, and in- 
habited by a wily and remorseless enemy ; but the end is the 
same, and our army, after traversing the dense tropical forest 
and defeating the forces of a brave and hitherto unconquered 
enemy, planted the standard of their country in the capital of 
Ashantee. The "last scene of all that ends this strange, 
eventful history" has only recently been enacted, and the 
world has witnessed with admiration how the British soldier 
can overcome fearful odds, or how, if victory is denied him — for 
even he cannot achieve impossibilities — he can die fighting 
stubbornly to the last : — 

'^ His closing eyes the beam of yaloor speak, 
The flush of ardour lingers on his cheek, 
Serene he lifts to heaven those closing eyes, 
Then for his country breathes a prayer— and dies ! ** 

But the slaughter of Isandlana, where England mourned so 
many noble sons, was amply avenged by the sanguinary repulse 
of Kambula and the victory of Ulundi, when 4,000 British 
troops defeated five times their nimiber of Zulu warriors in 
the open, thus vindicating their martial superiority. Even 
now, as we write, the scroll of British triumphs is slowly un- 
rolling itself before our eyes, and, within a short month, the 
British soldier has been triumphant in two continents. On the 
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28th November the victor of Coomassie established the supre- 
macy of the Queen's authority in South Africa by his brilliant 
capture of Secoconi's stronghold ; and on the 23rd December, 
by a singular coincidence, the thirty-eighth anniversary of the 
murder of Sir William Macnaghten, and within sight of the 
scene of the tragic occurrence — Sir Frederick Roberts gained 
his victory at Cabul, driving the Afghans in rout from before 
his entrenched camp. Thus the two youngest generals in the 
Queen's army have added to their claims on their country's 
confidence and gratitude, by the signal services rendered in far 
distant portions of the globe. Would that the operations in the 
latter case were as decisive as in the former, and that the era of 
hostile operations in A%hanistan was closed, as it doubtless is 
in South Africa ! Though we may not in every instance endorse 
the policy which has given rise to these wars and expeditions, 
none the less must we admire the steady discipline and buoyant 
gallantry of our soldiers amid difl&culties and discouragements, 
battling against heavy odds and encountering every extreme of 
climate, from the frozen wastes of Canada to the arid steppes of 
Central Asia. Such fortitude and endurance as they have dis- 
played we admire in the great nations of antiquity, and they 
should equally command our applause and evoke our gratitude 
when exhibited by our countrymen. 

The marvellous feature in this record of victories, and one of 
which foreign critics do not take sufficient account when dwell- 
ing on any temporary failure, is the numerical weakness of the 
army with which these triumphs have been achieved. At the 
present time we hold a great portion — certainly one-seventh — 
of the world, garrisoning a chain of forts, and affording security 
to the colonies and dependencies with which, both as regards 
extent and population, the Roman Empire, at its proudest time, 
could bear no comparison, with an army of which the total 
strength is only 190,000 men. When the great military 
powers of the Continent undertake hostile operations against 
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inferior or native states, they employ powerful armies such as 
no English general can ever muster to his standard in similar 
undertakings. Russia required 100,000 soldiers to conquer the 
Caucasus, and only completed the task after years of prodigious 
effort; the task of subjugating Turkestan has also taxed her 
energies for nearly twenty years, and we have recently seen how 
an army of greater strength than that with which Wolseley, or 
Chelmsford, achieved success, has been beaten and driven back 
by an enemy inferior in numbers, if armed with better weapons, 
than those encountered at Amoaful and XJlundi. The French, 
again, employed large armies and occupied years in conquering 
Algeria; and to hold that country, so close to the shores 
of France, they employ a European force almost as large as 
that with which we garrison India and all its dependencies. 
As to the Austrians, to subjugate Bosnia and Herzegovina, pro- 
vinces adjoining their territory, and having a sparse population 
of two or three millions, they had in the field, or in motion as a 
reserve, 140,000 men, while our generals invaded and overran 
Afghanistan in 1839 with 15,000 men, the distance between 
Cabul and our nearest frontier fort, Ferozepore, being several 
hundred miles ; and, at the present time. Generals Stewart and 
Roberts have each only about 12,000 men under their orders. 

When Lord Chelmsford's army in Zululand was increased to 
20,000 combatants, there was an outcry at home, and it was 
declared that the demand for reinforcements was excessive, that 
Alma was fought with no larger an army, and Inkerman with 
a much smaller one. But according to those best qualified 
to judge there was not a man too many to keep open the 
communications, guard a long frontier, and provide reserves, 
and the military powers of Europe would have assuredly avoided 
the initial error of commencing the war with a weak division 
of 5,000 regular troops. But this outcry and our illustrations 
only prove that it has been our insular habit to require 
our soldiers to achieve impossibilities, resulting, occasionally. 
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in a great disaster, upon which there is a popular clamour 
against the General, when the responsibility should be shared 
by the Government for employing insufficient means, and by 
the representatives of the people for grudging the necessary 
expenditure. 

Notwithstanding these shortcomings and occasional reverses, 
it is a proud and matchless record, that of the British army 
during the Victorian Age. More than once has the " meteor 
flag " of England reeled under a suden blow inflicted by over- 
whelming odds, but only to be borne aloft victorious in the 
end, "more dreadful from each foreign stroke." Thus the 
horrors enacted at Cabul and JugduUuck, in the winter of 
1841-42, were avenged in the following autumn on the sites 
whose names are so ^eloquent of tragic memories. Again it 
happened that the record of Chillianwallah was efiGsiced by the 
glories of Goqjerat; that the horrifying memories of Cawn- 
pore, Delhi, and Jhansi, were washed out in the torrents of 
rebel blood shed under the walls, and within the streets, of 
those cities; and that the disaster of Chinhut, by causing 
the siege of the Residency, made more complete the retri- 
bution exacted at Lucknow. Again, the star of England 
paled at the repulse at the Taku forts in 1859, but it was 
only to shine with increased effulgence at the storm of those 
works in the brilliant campaign closed with the suggestive 
spectacle of the British flag waving over the capital of Kublai 
Khan. The disaster of Isandlana, which thrilled with horror 
the heart of England, was effaced by the victory of Ulundi, 
and the capture of the king whose savage warriors dealt that 
staggering blow. Finally, the recent massacre of the heroic 
band at Cabul — ^whose names ought to be inscribed somewhere 
in letters of gold — ^was swiftly avenged at Charasiab ; and the 
dubious Afghan successes which followed only resulted in the 
sanguinary repulse of the 23rd December. No Englishman 
will doubt that, should disaster temporarily cloud the fortunes 
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of our coimtiy in the future, her sons will rally round the 

flag— 

''Till Danger^B troubled night depart, 

And the star of peace return.'' 

Exception may be made to a non-professional author under- 
taking to write the memoirs of distinguished soldiers, to which 
I would make reply that civilian writers, from Polybius, Plutarch, 
and Josephus, to Thiers, Carlyle, and Kinglake, have laid them- 
selves open to the same objection. These are mighty names 
to evoke, and genius, it may be said, will illumine the un- 
accustomed page, so that I must take my stand on the lower 
plea that, from my earliest childhood, all my associations were 
military, my father, grandfather, and six uncles having all 
served in the Royal or Indian armies. Hence I have a bias 
for military studies which even many years passed in the sister 
service has not eradicated. 

This selection of biographies does not pretend to complete- 
ness. A few have been written, during the past thirteen years, 
for military magazines, but the greater portion appear in this 
work for the first tima The collection may be regarded, I 
trust, as fairly representative, when it is considered that some 
of the most eminent soldiers of the present reign have already 
found biographers. Thus Sir William Napier has written the 
Life avd Opiwums of bis brother, the conqueror of Scinde ; 
Lord Combermere — who, however, though he lived into the 
present reign, cannot be classed in this category, as his military 
achievements closed with the capture of Bhurtpore in 1826 — 
has found a biographer in Colonel Knollys ; Sir Henry Have- 
lock, in his brother-in-law, Mr. Marshman ; Sir William Nott, 
in Mr. Stocqueler ; Sir John Burgoyne, in his son-in-law. Colonel 
Wrottesley; a life of Lord Sandhurst is promised by his son; 
and the Author of this work has written the Memoirs of the 
late Field-Marshal Sir George Pollock, and of Sir Qamet 
Wolaeley. 
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The biographies contained in this volume are of officers of 
both the Royal and Indian armies. The memoirs of Sir Henry 
Durand, Sir George Macgregor, and Sir Herbert Edwardes afford 
examples of the career of the soldier-diplomatist for which 
India has always afforded so magnificent a field. Soldiers of 
the old school find exponents in such doughty warriors as 
Lords Gough, Clyde, and Sir Thomas Willshire; those of a 
later date may well elect to be represented by Lords Strath- 
nairn and Napier, Sir James Outram, and others, while a 
yet later generation of generals has representatives in Lord 
Chelmsford, Sir Evelyn Wood, and Sir Charles Pearson. All 
alike, whose deeds are recorded in these pages, were animated 
with the guiding principles of duty and patriotism. Fighting 
in every clime for the honour and greatness of their country, 
they regarded it, in the words of Montgomery, as — 

*' Beloved by Heayen o'er all the world beside.'* 

A scarcely less powerful incentive than patriotism for the 
performance of the deeds which have rendered them &mous 
was ambition, a necessary sentiment in the breast of him who 
would excel in the military profession, for, as the Emperor 
Baber says: — 

" Ambition admits not of inaction ; 
The world is his who exerts himself.'* 

But too many of the officers the story of whose lives is told 
in these pages had to exercise the " magic of patience." * Lord 
Clyde and Sir Thomas Willshire — like Sir Henry Havelock, who 
was 26 years a subaltern — may be instanced as affording con- 
spicuous examples of merit long hid under the bushel of neglect, 
but shining out as a beacon in the hour of trial. 

As we read in the annals of our country the record of the 

* That all great soldiers do not possess this Tirtue is instanced in the ease of the 
Duke of Wellington, of whom it is recorded that, when a subaltern, he applied to 
Lord Camden, then Lord-Lientenant of Ireland, for a Oommissionership of Oostoms. 
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triumphs achieved by our soldiers under Marlborough, at Det- 
tingen, and in the battles of the Peninsula — ^we were going to 
add, and at Fontenoy, where 21,000 soldiers of the allied army 
were placed Turrs de combat — and then see how, in our more 
peaceful days, the occurrence of a successful skirmish in Af- 
ghanistan or Zululand, or a petty reverse, — such, for instance, 
as the surprise on the Intombi river, when some forty soldiers 
of the 80th Regiment were slain — is magnified by the press, 
who straightway sing a psean of victory, or proclaim to the 
world " another disaster," we must experience a feeling of sur- 
prise not unmixed with shame, as foreign writers remind us 
of the ** brave days of old." It is well to reward our gallant 
soldiers and their skilful leaders, but it is possible to overdo 
it, and render ourselves and them ridiculous in the eyes of 
foreigners, by fiteing every one, from the general to the 
corporal, so that even honest " Tommy Atkins," on his return 
home to his village, finds himself dubbed a "hero," and is 
presented with an address, because he did his duty well, or 
fought desperately when his life was in danger and escape 
impossible. 

Some critics again go to the opposite extreme, that of 
measuring the importance of battles, and the credit attaching 
to the general, by the numerical loss sustained by the victors. 
Such successes as those achieved by Lord Napier in Abyssinia, 
by Sir Qamet Wolseley in Ashantee, and by some of our leaders 
in South Africa and Afghanistan, should not be gauged by the 
strength of the British force engaged, or their casualties, but 
by their decisiveness, by the strategical and tactical skill of 
the commanding generals, and by the political results attained. 
Agincourt is not regarded by patriotic Englishmen, or the ver- 
dict of history, as an inconsiderable battle, and yet it would 
be so considered were we to measure it by the number of killed 
on the side of the victors. Shakespeare makes the herald 
announce the names of four of gentle blood slain, and " of 

VOL. L I 
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all other men but five-and-twenty," — on which the English 
king ejaculates : — 

" Without stratagem, 
But in plain shock, and even play of battle, 
Was ever known so great and little loss, 
On one part and on the other.'* 

Again, why is Flassey regarded as one of the great battles 
of history, but because on that historic field the foundations of 
our Indian Empire were laid ? But Clive — of whom the Mahratta 
chief said at Arcot, that * his behaviour had first convinced him 
that the English could fight " — had only 1,200 European troops 
at Plassey, and his total casualties were but 75. Wellington at 
Assaye and Argaum mustered only three weak British regi- 
ments; Lake at Delhi and Laswaree but two; Sir Archibald 
Campbell achieved his crowning victory of Fagahm Mew with 
no more than 1,400 troops; and Sir Charles Napier gained 
Meanee with only 2,800 men, including one British regiment. 
But yet, by these decisive battles, Wellington and Lake broke 
the Mahratta power, Campbell brought a long and arduous 
war to a glorious conclusion and won some valuable maritime 
provinces, and Napier annexed Scinde to the British Empire. 

The battles of antiquity emphasise the same lesson, though 
exaggeration by ancient historians as to the numerical strength 
of the armies and their losses is undoubted. Thus, at the 
classic field of Marathon, the Athenian army numbered only 
10,000 men, but the genius of Miltiades triumphed over the 
Persian hosts. Again, the famous retreat of the " Ten Thousand ** 
Greeks, of which, to borrow Macaula/s words, " every school- 
boy has read " in the pages of Xenophon, was preceded by the 
decisive battle of Cunaxa^ where Cyrus triumphed, but met 
his death. It may seen ridiculous to us, in these prosaic 
times, to make these comparisons, but in the course of cen- 
turies, when all South Africa, from the Congo to Table Bay, 
is as thickly populated as the British Islands, and the Zulu, 
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Kaffir, and Hottentot have disappeared, as are doing the native 
races of Australia, New Zealand, and Tasmania, then, perhaps, 
the actions of Eambula and Ulundi, the defence of Borke's 
Drift, and the last stand at Isandlana, with the names of 
the principal heroes, may be enshrined in song and legend 
by some South African Homer or Tennyson, for in that &r 
distant age these and other episodes of the war will be mag- 
nified by the haze of antiquity into deeds such as we read of 
in the Iliad or the Arthurian legends. 

The pen is called, by the author of English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers, "that mighty instrument of little men," but Lord 
Byron — ^who owed his fame to "his gray-goose quill," which 
he apostrophises so contemptuously — should have been the 
last to disparage the humble medium by which his fiery 
stanzas have been wafted to the four quarters of the globe, 
and made the heritage of future ages. The pen is, indeed, a 
" mighty instrument," when wielded by the hand of genius, and 
confers what we, in our limited view of time, call immortality, 
though Kirke White says, with true philosophy : — 

" Time must conquer, and the loudest blast 
That ever filled Renown's obstreperous trump 
Fades, in the lapse of ages, and expires." 

Nevertheless 'tis well that the services of some of England's 
gallant soldiers, who have added provinces to her world-wide 
Empire, or saved those she already possessed, should find a 
record in the pages of the annalist 

0. R. LOW. 

EIsNBnroTONy 

January^ 188(k 
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Biographies of eminent men are, in our opinion, among the 
most instructive of literary studies, and, in the ease of our most 
distinguished soldiers and sailors, they possess the additional 
charm attaching to adventure by flood and field. If it is in- 
structive to the young to learn how talent or industry — for 
few can possess that greatest of all gifts, genius — in any pro- 
fession or walk of life, obtains for itself eminence, thus affording 
hope and encouragement to those beginning the struggle of 
life, how much more interesting is the perusal of the record 
when the subject of the narrative is engaged, not in the selfish 
furtherance of his own advancement, but in the patriotic duty 
of combating the enemies of his country on the munificent pay 
doled out to him, his only prospect, if he emerges alive and 
victorious out of the struggle, the ribbon of a military Order, 
and the gratification of handing down to his children and 
countrymen the honoured name of one who had deserved well 
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